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ABSTRACT 

This document is the result of an Institute for 
Educational Leadership conference convened to brief Congressional 
staff on dropouts, dropout programs, and what information about 
dropouts merits consideration by policymakers. This report is 
intended to be a readable account of the dropout problem appropriate 
for the general public as well as for policymakers. An executive 
summary outlines the scope of the dropout problem and lists 
school-based initiatives that address the dropout problem. This 
report explores the issue of school dropouts and prevention, reviews 
the research, examines model programs, studies ways schools can 
develop links with job training programs, and considers other policy 
matters. Section 1 provides descriptive data about which students are 
likely to be at risk. Section 2 examines problems in collecting 
accurate data on dropouts. Sect^.on 3 considers the roles played by 
the student*s in-school experience, family conditions, and 
work/economic factors in the student *s decision to drop out. Section 
4 discussfis major demographic changes that may make the dropout issue 
a more significant problem in the future. Section 5 examines the 
connection between schooling and a dropout *s decision to leave. 
Section 6 looks at successful programs in dropout prevention and 
.dropout vocational guidance. Section 7 suggests policy ideas for 
federal, state, and local agencies, and for higher education. Lists 
of resource materials and conference speakers are appended. (NB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The problem of school dropouts is a significant one for our 
society. Most often, it closes down options for the future — 
and does so with a finality and harshness that vxilnerable 
young people may not be able to anticipate or do anything 
about. Unfortunately, our institutions do not treat 'dropping 
out' as "taking the wrong side of the road for a short period 
of time," but rather as a final choice. However, schools are 
beginning to confront and cope with the causes for young- 
sters dropping out — but it is not easy to intervene, and we 
often are too late in doing so. As we become more knowledge- 
able about those who leave school — their reasons and the 
impact on their lives — we wiU need to find new ways to help 
youngsters find their way back from that "wrong side of the 
road" and In as short a period of time as possible. As the V^L 
conference made clear, dropping out is not just an issu; to 
be dealt with by the schools. It is a community problem th,^.t 
must be addressed by every facet of our society. 

This document is the final product of an invitational con- 
ference hosted by the Institute for Educational Leadership, 
with the support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
The conference was intended to brief congressional staff on 
what we know about students who drop-out, what we think 
we know about dropout programs that work, and what Infoi- 
matlon about dropouts we think merits consideration by 
policymakers. 

The report was written by Sheppard Ranbom (then a reporter 
for Education Week) with final editing by Anne Lewis, Exec- 
utive Editor, Education USA, and is intended to be a read- 
able account of the dropout problem. It is appropriate for 
general public consumption, as weU as for use by policymak- 
ers. 

Although some material has been added to the conference 
discussions, this document is not a comprehensive analysis 
of the complex Issue of school dropouts. We have tried to 
Include references and resource information for those who 
want to pursue particular points in more depth. 
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Executive Summary 

**Nobody can wuh his hands and watch the 
statistics grow . . . the students will be edu- 
cated in the school or on the street. Unless 
schools reclaim those they lose, cities and 
communities will bear a heavy burden/* 



In Japan, where all but 7% of students complete high school, 
dropouts are given specific help immediately after leavinf^ 
school so they can become productive members of the woi 
force. 

In West Germany, dropouts fit into an apprenticeship sys- 
tem that provides positive work experience and leads to cer- 
tification as skilled labor. 

In the United States, dropouts fill the welfare rolls and jails; 
they wander city streets; they cost society billions of dollars 
in social services funds, vandalism and crime, wasted human 
resources, and lost tax revenues. 

Dropouts are the "at-risk" children who never complete 
high school and do not gain either the social or academic 
skills necessary to function well in this society as workers, 
parents, or citizens. 

As noted in a recent report of the Education Commission 
of the States, every year some 700.000 students drop out of 
school. Nationally, one in four students do not graduate. In 
inner cities, the average is twice as high — about one in every 
two students fails to complete high school. For Native Amer- 
ican and some Hispanic students, the dropout rate is still 
higher. About 85 percent of urban Native Americans and 70 
to 80 percent of Puerto Ricans drop out of school, according 
to one study. 
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The costs of dropping out of school are staggering. Accord- 
ing to research conducted by Henry Levtn at Stanford Uni- 
versity, the cost of high school dropouts, ages 25-34, conser- 
vatively amounts to $77 billion every year: $71 billion in lost 
tax revenues; $3 billion for welfare and unemployment; $3 
billion for crime prevention. 

Students drop out largely because of school-related prob- 
lems, although stressful home situations and economic 
necessities may play a part. Other factors, such as the con- 
tinued destabilization of the American family, a significant 
increase in the minority youth pop' aation. more limited fed- 
eral spending for domestic programs, and increasing immi- 
gration, could result in substantial increases in the number 
of dropouts unless we begin to reverse the trend now. 

The demographics of the school dropout problem also are 
changing dramatically, making its implications more serious 
than ever before. A society with a booming youth population 
and an expanding economy may well choose to let some of its 
youth fall by the wayside. But our society is aging rapidly, 
and IS being tested economically in a more competitive world 
marketplace. The result is tliat the United States is becoming 
more dependent economically on a smaller, and more largely 
disadvantaged and minority, youth population. In 1950, sev- 
enteen workers paid the social security benefits of each reti- 
ree. By 1992, only three workers will provide the funds for 
each retiree, and one of the three workers will be minority, 
as reported by Harold Hodgkinson in AU One System. Such 
a society lets its youth population go to waste at its own peril. 

Indeed, the problem of school dropouts no longer is a mat- 
ter of concern only to educators, advocates for youth, and the 
failing students and their families. Nor does it demand merely 
a charitable response from the altruistic. The problem affects 
everyone, and how the nation responds will help determine 
whether we create a permanent underclass or social cohe- 
sion, whether we will enjoy the fruits of our retirement or be 
destitute in our old age, and whether we will once again utilize 
our cities as places to live and work. Because the dropout 
problem is concentrated primarily in urban areas and in 
some rural pockets, it may be invisible to most of society. 
Unfortunately, it has been virtually overlooked in the nation's 
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current effort to reform the t vacation system in the name of 
higher standards. Although upgraded standards can help 
raise expectations for students and encourage them to work 
harder and stay in school, new requirements for graduation 
arrl promotion adopted by most states may put more stu- 
dents in danger of dropping out. 

Upgraded standards do not always take into account the 
wide diversity of students, and the standards come with little 
funding for remedial programs. Increasing the number of 
required courses, exerting rigid constraints on how time dur- 
ing the day must be used, and enheuicing course content may 
require teachers to spend more time on adding units and less 
time on individualizing approaches to assist students who 
are falling behind. In addition, some suggest that require- 
ments such as those stipulating that students must earn C- 
averages in academic courses in order to retain eligibility for 
sports and extracurricular activities may strip "at-risk" stu- 
dents of the few incentives that keep them in school. Most 
observers would agree that no student benefits in the long 
run by watered-down course requirements and a singular 
emphasis on nonacademic offerings. Still, there is concern 
that reforms may harm too many students on the edge and 
at risk unless they receive additional assistance. 

While individual states pour millions of dollars into school 
reforms that promote "excellence." they continue to overlook 
"equity" matters that are particularly vital to helping poten- 
tial dropouts continue in school. Urban areas have high pov- 
erty rates and weak tax bases, high incidences of Juvenile 
crime and teen pregnancy, and a greater need for early inter- 
vention and remedial programs. Although there is no evi- 
dence that higher per-pupil expenditures or higher teacher 
salaries are linked to reduced dropout rates, a more equitable 
base of financial support for schools clearly would provide 
urban schools and those in rural pockets of poverty with 
funds for programs to cope with the myriad socialization 
problems and educational disadvantages students bring to 
school. 

As urban tax bases continue to erode and districts must 
educate increasing numbers of disadvantaged students, the 
strain on administrators, teachers, and finances increases 
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to the point where, in the words of one superintendent, edu- 
cators have to ask themselves "how can we best deal with the 
students who are in school, much less those who drop out?" 

The problem of school dropouts is not created by schools 
alone, and we cannot expect them to solve it singiehandedly. 
But, educators can take greater responsibility for accurately 
monitoring the problem, remedying educational practices that 
push students out, hiring more minority teachers, financing 
dropout prevention programs, and coUaborating with com- 
munity agencies, the business community, and others who 
can help provide support to at-risk youngsters. 

One of the most disturbing findings of a recent survey 
completed by Harold Hodgkinson for the Institute for Edu- 
cational Leadership was that schools intervene too late in the 
course of a student's development. The common character- 
istics of a dropout-prone student— low socio-economic sta- 
tus, poor social and academic skiUs, low self esteem, a fatal- 
istic outlook— may be visible as early as the third grade. 

This report, in its concluding section, suggests policy ideas 
for federal, state and local agencies, and higher education. 

Among school-based initiatives that help reduce the drop- 
out problem are: 

—Developmental early childhood education programs to 

give children from disadvantaged backgrounds a positive 
orientation to school, and skiUs training prior to begin- 
ning school. 

—Efforts to leduce school structures and teacher work- 
loads to give teachers opportunities for closer and effec- 
tive contact with students and their parents. 

—Competency-based promotion to identify verifiable skills, 
mastered at an individual pace with positive reinforce- 
ment from teachers, that can help offset negative school 
attitudes common among slow learners. 

—Summer programs to ensure that -^vp'-^aged stu- 
dents or slow learners do not lose educ ' tins made 
during the school year, and to give the. * supervised work 
^ experience. 
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— ^Alternative hi^ tchool programs such as the "school 
within a school." to provide students with options. 

—Intensive, Individualized training in the basic skills 
combined with more relevant, concrete projects to pro- 
vide a relationship to the world of work, 

— Experiential education to link students to the broader 
community outside of schools, ranging from tutoring 
younger students to working on construction crews eiimed 
at revitalizing urban housing, and to give students a 
greater sense of purpose, reorient them to the broader 
world out iide of school, and establish a motivation to 
work and learn. 

—Bilingual education to provide sufflcient numbers of well- 
trained bilingual teachers who can work with the most 
at-risk pupils— speakers of English as a second lan- 
guage, 

— Collaboration to bring government, higher education, 
business and industry, social service agencies, civic 
groups, and parents together to develop and expand pro- 
grams for youth ar risk of dropping out. 

As Ramon Cortines, Suptnntendent of the San Jose (Calif, ) 
Public Schools, stated during the lEL Conference: "[Nobodyl 
can wash his hands and watch the statistics grow. There are 
not enough of them, and too many of us to be taken care of 
in our golden years. The students will be educated in school 
or on the street. Unless schools reclaim those they lose, cities 
and communities will bear a heavy burden," 

These pages explore more closely the issue of school drop- 
outs and prevention, review the research, examine m^Jel 
programs, study ways schools can develop closer links with 
Job-training programs, and consider other policy matters. 

This analysis is drawn from a conference sponsored by the 
Institute for Educational Leadership with funding from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Most of the statements 
and conclusions were drawn from conference participants, 
who are cited by section at the back of this text. However, 
additional research is cited as a supplement to the conference 
commentary. 
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Who Drops Out? 



'*By and large, dropouts are *underachievers* 
who do not fit well academically into the 
school environment/* 



Every year, there are some 700,000 students beyond the 
8th grade who drop out of school. Cumulatively, as many as 
28 percent of the 17- and lb- year-old population across the 
country do not complete high school with their peers, accord- 
ing to the National Center for Education Statistics. These 
students have common cheiracteriRtics. Most, but not all, 
come from low-income or povert}' settings; have low basic 
academic skills, especially in reaching and math: show limited 
aspirations and low self-esteem; a.id perceive that they have 
little control over their future. 

According to the major longitudinal study of high school 
dropouts, the High School and Beyond sur;ey which has 
tracked the academic progress of some 30,000 high school 
sophomores and 28,000 seniors from more than 1 .000 high 
schools since 1980, students from the bottom quartile in 
measures of family socio-economic status are more than three 
times as ii cely to drop out as students of high socio-economic 
status. Moreover, students from low- income families are less 
likely to return to school or to get General Educational Devel- 
opment (G.E.D.) certificates than students from less impov- 
erished backgrounds. 

By and larf ?, dropouts are 'under 'achievers* who do not fit 
well academically into the school environment. That dropouts 
do not perform to the level of academic achievement they are 
capable of is sh ^wn clearly by the High School and Beyond 
survey, which indicates that their tested achievement ranks 
7 to 1 2 percentiles higher than their grades. (Dropouts' grades 
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average in the 16th percentile, although their tested achieve- 
ment ranks in the 23rd-28th percentile.) In addition, they do 
less homework than students who stay in school. Repeated 
academic failures mcrease their sense of alienation as they 
progress through school. Some potential dropouts turn to 
drug abuse, and some seek other means of escape. In addition 
to the 700,000 students who drop out every year, another 
estimated 300,000 are perpetual truants. 

Dropouts tend to have been retained in grade at least once 
during their school career, and are often older than their 
classmates. They generally have changed schools more often 
than other students, and lack a strong feeling of belonging 
to the school. 

Other than Asian Americans, students from minority racial/ 
ethnic backgrounds are more likely to be dropouts than are 
other students. Of these minority groups. Native Americans 
have the highest dropout rates: 48 percent, according to a 
study written by Samuel Peng for the Education Commission 
of the States. Some 45 percent of Hispanic students nation- 
wide drop out of school, a rate that is more than double that 
of black students and nearly three times the dropout rate for 
white students. 

Studies conducted in some urban high schools have revealed 
dropout rates as high as 85 percent for Native Americans, 
and between 70 and 80 percent for Puerto Ricans. according 
to a 1985 report by the National Coalition of Advocates for 
Students. A study recently conducted by the Hispanic Policy 
Development Project has doc .anted that in New York City 
the dropou* rate for Hispanics is about 80 percent. Chicago 
and Los Angeles, respectively, have 70- and 50-percent His- 
panic dropout rates. 

According to the High School and Beyond survey, states 
with the highest dropout rates tend to be in the Southeast. 
These states generally have highti inlnorlty populations, fewer 
English speakers. Jid younger and more concentrated pop- 
lilations. OveraU, urban students are nearly twice as likely to 
drop out as suburban or rural students. In New York City, 
only 56 percent of 9th graders graduate; in Boston, 52 per- 
cent; Cleveland. 50 percent; Chicago, 44 percent; and Los 
Angeles. 44 percent. 
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States with the lowest dropout rates tend to be in the Mid- 
west. These states have more rural, homogeneous and older 
populations, as well as smaller schools which are tied closely 
to community life. 

These are descriptive data and teU us only which students 
are more likely to be at risk. Obviously, an examination of 
school characteristics, such as size, quality, resources, geo- 
graphic location, or leadership, would provide a different focus 
on this problem. However, as reported in a recent study by 
the Education Commission of the States, the bottom line is 
clear: some 1.25 miUion whites, 750,000 blacks, and 305,000 
Hispanics are at risk in our schools today. 
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The Definition of a 
Dropout 



"The data collection Issue Is not only tech- 
nical, but has political dimensions as well/* 



Data collection on the dropout problem Is poor and not 
standardized. This situation makes It difficult for educators 
and policymakers to get a true picture of the scope and nature 
of the dropout problem nationally. The major difficulty Is that 
state and federal government agencies collecting Information 
on dropouts have no comraon definition of a "dropout " 

The three major sources of national data on school drop- 
outs are: the Census Bureau, state-by-state data collected by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the 
High School andBeyond study carried out by NCES. Because 
each uses dlff'erent measures, the resulting statistics vary. 

The Bureau of the Census, which collects Information each 
October, defines dropouts as "persons who are not enrolled 
In school and who are nut high school graduates (or the 
equivalent)." Such a definition Is not always a useful gauge 
of the current dropout problem because data are usually 
reported for population subgroups beyond the high school 
attendance age. Another problem with the census data Is that 
It Is self- reported, and Individuals may be reluctant to cite 
that family members are dropouts, or they may not even be 
aware of this fact. 

The Education Department's "wall chart" is based on the 
state-generated Common Core of Data collected by the NCES, 
and uses a method of data validation that determines the 
percentage of students who complete high school during the 
same year as their original 9th-grade class. This method Is 
the one most commonly used, wifi gives a national picture ofv 
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the dropout problem. But it cannot be used to make state- 
by-state comparisons because students may begin 9th grade 
in one school system and graduate from a school system in 
another state. At the conference, one speaker noted that under 
one measure of computation former Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell's home state of Utah ranked 7th on the waU 
chart. But under a different measure, Utah ranked 31st. 
Moreover, the measure overstates the national problem because 
those who earn equivalent degrees are still counted as drop- 
outs. Another problem with the wall chart, observers say, is 
that states have no common reporting system, which makes 
the data subject to misinterpretation. 

The third measure, the High School and Beyond study, 
tracks students after their sophomore year when many already 
have left school, and series to underestimate the national 
dropout rate and problem. 

Using these different definitions results in different esti- 
mates. The High School and Beyond study produces a 14 
percent dropout rate; the Census Bureau sets the rate at 18 
percent; and the NCES Common Core of Data says that 28 
percent of students do not graduate. Recognizing the prob- 
lem with the various collection methods, some researchers 
suggest 24 percent as a reasonable estimate of the national 
dropout rate. 

The dPta collection issue is not only technical, but has 
politiCm dimensions as well. Many districts collect informa- 
tion on dropouts in a manner that makes the problem appear 
less serious. For one thing, high dropout rates can be an 
embarrassment, and destroy public confidence in the quality 
of education in local schools. Thus, school districts some- 
times provide a narrow definition of dropouts to understate 
the scope of the problem. Some districts separate students 
who leave school to join the Armed Forces or bear children 
from the dropout category. This manipulation reduces the 
dropout rate. 

School administrators argue that it is difficult for districts 
to collect accurate information because of the transient natu ^ 
of the school population. Students move out of a district 
frequently during the summer, and leave no information as 
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to where, or if, they wiU be attending school CoUecting ade- 
quate data requires longitudinal study and exit interviews 
with students who are leaving the system and euialysis of 
their reasons for leaving. Even so, the data coUection problem 
has been one of clarity euid consistency of definition and use 
of the same criteria. Comparable data would be useful in 
terms of framing the magnitude of the problem, over time 
and across school systems and states. Although accurate data 
are politically sensitive, such information could be one indi- 
cator of a district's academic health, and could be helpful to 
school administrators in evaduating programis and school- 
related factors which may be prompting students to leave. 
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Why Students Leave 
School 

*Tor some ntudents in some schools, drop 
ping out is an act of heroism.** 



American youth drop out of high school for a variety of 
reasons which have changed very little over the past 20 years. 
Although they are often interrelated, and overlap, it is pos- 
sible to group them into three major categories: students* in- 
school experiences, students* family conditions, and work/ 
economic factors. 

In-School Experiences 

To at-risk students, school is often a hostile environment 
where they feel alienated and bored, and where they perceive 
themselves as chronic failures. (Drugs and a feeling of being 
lost in a crowded, impersonal environment are also factors 
that cause students to drop out.) By far, the most common 
reason for leaving high school is poor academic performance. 
Some 42 percent of the dropouts evaluated in the High School 
and Beyond stucfy reported getting mostly D's in their classes, 
while 18 percent reported getting mostly C's, 8 percent B's, 
and 2 percent A's. About 36 percent of the males leaving 
school said they left because they had poor grades, while that 
reason was cited by 30 percent of the females. In other surveys 
of students who have dropped out of school, poor perfor- 
mance is often accompanied by expressed reasons for leaving 
such as, "I disliked school," or "school was not for me." 

Bud Hodgkinson argues that schools have an "underlying 
agenda stressing silence, order, control, and competition." 
or modes of behavior that are often an anathema to at-risk 
students. Thus. rebeUion against that agenda, marked by 
frequent expulsion, suspension, truancy* and in-school 
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delinquency, Is one major reason why students, particularly 
males, drop out. 

In the High School and Beyond study, some 21 percent of 
the males said they left school because they couldn't get along 
with teachers, and 13 percent said they were expeUed or 
suspended. By contrast, only 10 percent of the females said 
they left because they couldn't get along with teachers, and 
5 percent said they left because of expulsion or suspension. 
These descriptions reflect students' reactions and their per- 
formance. They say nothing of the lack of quality, effective- 
ness or meaning of the school program. As one school admin- 
istrator put it: "For some students in some schools, dropping 
out is an act of heroism." Clearly, in some of our schools, a 
poor and boring school program does not meet the needs of 
students already struggling with other home and personal 
problems. 

Family Conditions 

Family conditions are a second set of factors associated 
with the failure to complete high school, the foremost of 
which is teenage pregnancy— a problem considered to have 
reached epidemic proportions in some large cities. According 
to Hodgkinson, every day 1,540 teenage girls give birth to a 
child; every day. some 40 teenage girls give birth to their third 
child. 

Many students who drop out. and nearly one-third of the 
females, also report marital plans as the reason for leaving 
school. Also, one-fourth say they leave because of pregnancy, 
(There is some debate about whether students leave school 
because they are pregnant or become pregnant after they 
leave school.) 

Another condition of the student's family which also con- 
tributes to the dropout problem is single-parent homes. Some 
studies have shown that students from single-parent families 
are twice as likely to drop out of school as are students living 
with both parents. 

Work/Economic Factors 

Economic issues constitute a third broad category of fac- 
tors associated with dropping out of school. 
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Many students, particularly males, report leaving high school 
to go to work, which could involve supporting the family of 
origin or thd- youth's own family. Research suggests that very 
intensive work involvement is associated with higher rates 
of dropping out for at least some youth. Conversely, the lack 
of jobs in the inner city is cited as a reason why students drop 
out — almost 50 percent of minority and poor students. Some 
suggest that there is a correlation between high teenage preg- 
nancy rates and high rates of unemployment for minority 
male youth. Funher, students often know only of low-status, 
dead-end employment in urbeui areas and thus are not moti- 
vated to consider full-time employment as fulfilling and a high 
school diploma as worth the effort. 

Some observers suggest that minority students drop out 
at high rates because their experience in poverty leads them 
to reject the widely held societal belief that greater education 
leads to employment and a guaranteed income. Further, some 
teenagers can make an enviable income through the unre- 
ported and illegal "street economy." 
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Demography: 

Impending 

Challenges 



''Another Indicator of more children at risk 
is that there is now a rapid increase in the 
number of poor households headed bjr black 
or Hispanic females. Ninety percent of the 
increase in children bom into poverty comes 
from these households/* 



The changing demography of our nation makes school 
dropouts an Increasingly expensive social and economic cost 
for all citizens. How weU the nation responds to helping 
potential dropouts complete high school and make a transi- 
tion to college and or work will not only empower them to 
build a better life for themselves and their children, but also 
Improve the quality of life for all. And. In the most pragmatic 
sense. It wlU help the nation pay Its retirement blUs. 

Among the major demographic changes that make the 
dropout Issue a more slgnlficaiit problem In the future are: 

1. A rapidly eqwndlng minority youth population and more 
children in poverty. 

According to Hodgklnson. low birth rates for whites (1.7 
children per female) Indicate that they wlU have a smaller 
population in the future, while Blacks (2.4 children per female) 
and Mexican Americans (2.9 children per female) will become 
a larger part of the population. Hodgklnson adds that the 
youthful age of the Hispanic and black populations, now 
averaging 22 and 25 years old respectively. wlU further raise 
birth rates, as women in these groups move into their peak 
childbearlng years. In the meantime, women in the white 
population, now averaging 31 years of age. arc moving oUt of 
their childbearlng years. 
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Legal and Illegal immigration will also bring more minori- 
ties into the United States than during the previous high 
point in the 1900s to 1920s. Legal immigration has more 
than doubled since If 50 to over 600,000 per year, and illegal 
immigration adds several hundred Jiousand more each year, 
as reported in a recent study by the Business Advisory Com- 
mission of the Education Commission of the States, 

Population growth of minority groups will affect states in 
the Sunbelt more than those in the F' ostbelt, but most states 
will feel some effect. California now has a "majority of minor- 
ities" in its elementary schools, while other states are rapidly 
approaching that point. All 25 of the largest city school sys- 
tems in the country have predominately minority enroll- 
ments. 

The fact that more minority students will be In school means 
thai schools will have to de£d with an increasingly diverse and 
disadvantaged student population. According to the 
Congressional Research Service, almost half of all black chil- 
dren and more than one-third of all Hispanic children were 
poor in 1983. In contrast, nearly five-sixths of all white chil- 
dren were not poor. Overall, a black child is almost three 
times as likely to be poor as a white child. 

According to Hodgkinson: "Another indicator of more chil- 
dren at risk is that there is now a rapid increase in the 
number of poor households headed by a black or Hispanic 
female. Ninety percent of the increase in children bom into 
poverty comes from these households." 

2. A graying society. 

The population between ihe ages of 15 to 24 will decline as 
a share of the total population from 23 percent in 1978 to 16 
percent in 1995, shrinking by one-fourth the size of the entry 
labor pool. 

In 1983, for the first time, there were more people over age 
65 than there were teenagers. As the baby boom grows older, 
that condition will remain constant. 

Where once 17 workers supported every retiree, only three 
workers will do so in the future. One of those three workers 
will be a minority. 
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Thus the dropout problem has a greater importance for 
society as a whole than ever before. 

3. The continued desUbiUution of the tradltlonml family. 
The family will undergo further changes that will place 
more atudenti^ at risk of dropping out. 

In 1955. 60 percent of households in the United States 
consisted of a working father, a housewife mother, and two 
or more school-age children In 1980. that family unit was 
only 1 1 percent of our homes, and in 1985 it is 7 percent. 

Of every 100 children bom today: 

—twelve will be bom out of wedlock and 6 will be bom to 
teenage mothers 

—forty will be bom to parents who divorce before the child 
is 18 

— Ave will be bom to parents who separate 

—two will be bom to parents of whom one will die before 
the child reaches 18 

—forty-one will reach 18 "normally," 

The U.S. Census reports that 59 percent of children bom in 
1983 will live with onl> one parent before reaching age 18. 

In addition, according to the House Select Committee on 
Youth. Children and Families, more women will be in tb j 
workforce for economic reasons and for reasons of choice, 
meaning a potential increase in latchkey children who are 
known to have greater problems with schoolwork and who 
tend to grow isolated from the adult world. Currently, there 
are approximately 15 million latchkey children, ages 6-13. 

The current epidemic of teenage pregnancies also will be a 
significant factor that may lead to more children at risk. 
Babies bom to teen mothers are more likely to be premature 
and of low birth weight. Low birth weight is a major cause of 
developmental disorders that increase the problems children 
have in school and. thus, the potential of dropping out, 

4. The labor market. 

Leaving school prior to graduation generally has been con- 
sidered harmful by our society. We have perceived education 
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as a key to better careers and higher earnings. Indeed, edu- 
cation may be the most important route to success in the 
labor market, which means that dropouts are less often 
employed than other workers and earn less money. They are 
more likely to require public assistance and to commit crimes. 

Information from the Bureau of the Census and the Depart- 
ment of Justice corroborates these social costs: 

• In 1981 . 36 percent of high school dropouts were unem- 
ployed compared with 21 percent of high school graduates 
not enrolled in college, 

• In 1982. men and women 25 years of age and older who 
did not complete high school earned about one-third less 
than those who graduated. 

• In 1978. the majority of inmates in local Jails lacked a 
high school diploma— about 59 percent of white inmates and 
63 percent of black inmates. 

While many may leave school assuming they can begin 
employment, the Job market provides limited opportunities 
for teenagers, particularly teenagers who are school drop- 
outs. Higher entry-level skill needs may intensify this problem 
in the future, even in a service economy. 

Youth unemployment has become steadily a more intran- 
sigent problem over the past 20 years. In the mid-1950s, the 
unemployment rate for all 16-to 19-year-olds was about 11 
percent; in the early 1960s, the rate had risen to 16 percent, 
and it was continuing to climb. Economic growth and a greatly 
expanded federal effort in youth programming halted this 
increase in the late 1970s, but by 1982 the unemployment 
rate reverted to its long-term trend, reaching a peak of 24.5 
percent. Furthermore, these rates do not apply evenly to all 
groups. More recent rates (December 1984). show unemploy- 
ment at 18.8 percent for 16-to 19-year-olds; for black teen- 
agers, it was over 41 percent. 

According to the High School and Beyond study, less than 
two-thirds of males and one-third of females w,*o left school 
as sophomores in 1980 actually worked full or part time. The 
study indicated that only 14 percent of males and 3 percent 
of females did skilled trade work. Most of the Jobs were as 
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waiters and waitresses, clerks, factory workers, farm work- 
ers, gas station attendants, and the like. Within two years of 
dropping out, 51 percent of the males and 55 percent of the 
females reported they felt leaving school was not a gc ^.d deci- 
sion. 
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Dropouts and Schools 

*The fear of many educaton who deal with 
at-risk atudenta la that thane new demands 
for competency are like asking a high Jumper 
who cannot crc. j a four-foot bar to Jump a 
tlz foot bar Instead/* 



In 1900. only 1 in 10 teenage Americans enrolled in high 
school. By 1978. two-thirds of adults over 24 had completed 
four years of high school 

The dropout rate for males in 1900 was 90 percent and 
dropped to 80 percent by the 1920s. The dropout rate for all 
students was lowered from 50 percent in the 1950s to 18 
percent in the mid 1970s. According to Hodgkinsoii. this is 
the lowest dropout rate in our history. 

Today, howev^er. with an aging population, an expanding 
minority enrollment, an influx of immigrants from nations 
all over the world, and a changing ecoromy that eliminates 
niany well-paylngjobs for those without a diploma, a dropout 
rate of 18 to 24 percent— and much higher in urban centers 
and other areas — raises serious problems which schools must 
address. 

While some efforts have been made to address the problem 
of high dropout rates, by and large they have not been inte- 
grated into the routine operations of schools or state policy, 
and have made no significant improvement in the problem 
nationwide. 

Common Practices, Fundamental Problems 

Important studies of school reform released in the past few 
years, most notably Ted Sizer's Horace's Compromise and 
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John Goodlad's A Place Called School have Indicated that 
policymakers and educators must change the structure and 
practices of schools In order to hold the Interest of at-risk 
students and encourage them to stay in school. Large class 
and school size, tracking, misuse of standardized tests, rig- 
idity of school curricula, emphasis on seat time versus com- 
petencies acquired, and Insensltlvlty and lack of support for 
students from racial and linguistic backgrounds not of ih^^ 
mainstream culture are among the factors that help push at- 
risk students out of school. 

1. School and cUm tlxe. Large schools and classes lead 
students to feel anonymous, unimportant, and disassociated 
with the activities and goals of school, large schools, teach- 
ers do not know students by name and can offer little Indi- 
vidualized instruction to remediate learning problems. More- 
over, there Is lltUe opportunity for students to take leadership 
responsibilities and participate significantly In extracurri- 
cular activities. 

Small schools of 300 to 400 students with a low student- 
adult ratio have fewer disorders, higher achievement levels, 
higher rates of student participation, and stronger feelings 
of satisfaction with school life. Their ability to "engage" stu- 
dents often can be replicated In larger schools through special 
programs and counseling. 

Said one observer: "With 35 kids In a class. It Is easy to teU 
who Is at risk but much more difficult to get at them." 

2. Tracking. The way schools track students has a profound 
effect on student motivation and achievement. John Goodlad 
has pointed out that over the course of a year . It Is not uncom- 
mon for students tracked In the most advanced learning group 
to progress five times faster than students In the least advanced 
group. Students placed in slower groups not only advance 
more slowly, but develop problems of lower self-esteem, mis- 
conduct, and higher delinquency and dropout rates. By con- 
trast, when students are placed m classes of mixed ability 
and achievement they seem to be exposed to more effective 
instructional practices, and they like their experiences more 
than students In lower tracks. 
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In addition, another factor needs to be considered. Accord- 
ing to the High School and Beyond study, students in the 
general or vocational tracks are three to four times more likely 
to drop out than students in an academic track. 

3. Misuse of standardlxed tests. The use of norm-referenced 
tests to determine compet mce for promotion and graduation 
can force at-risk students out of school. If implemented with- 
out adequate support for remedial programs, they may serve 
as screening devices, reinforce students' problems of poor 
self-esteem, r\nd mark off "achievers" and "failures" without 
identifying where students need help and determining the 
best approach for providing it, 

4. Higher requirements without remedistion or support 
for low schievliig students. Increasingly, schools are revers- 
ing efforts of the late 1960s and early 1970s that broadened 
course offerings to meet the needs of individual stiidc^'^s. 
Instead, they are lmp>osing new requirements for more coa js 
in a core of academic subjects. But some observers say that 
the movement back to a standeird core limits the type of 
individualized curriculum and instructional approach cru- 
cial to students with substantial deficits In aptitude and 
achievement who have a sense of academic failure. Clearly, 
higher standards without additional assistance pose serious 
risks to students who are not doing well with the standard 
curriculum and whose school experiences are negative from 
the start, 

5. Emphasis on seat time versus compHency. According 
to Hodgklnscn, the fact that schools base promotion on cred- 
its earned and "seat time" rather than mastery of required 
competencies limits the academic attainments of at-risk stu- 
dents. Because these students generally do not learn at the 
same pace as others^ they react better to competency-based 
approaches that allow them to learn at an individual pace 
and receive positive reinforcement from teachers. 

6. Lack of support for minorities. Cultural and linguistic 
minorities in urban areas have exposure to exceedingly few 
minority teachers who C£ui serve as role r lodels and advisers. 
Language minority students often suffer from attending 
schools that do not provide adequate bilingual education. 
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According to the report of the National Coalition of Advocates 
for Students, only about one-third of the estimated 2.7 mil- 
lion limited-English proficient students aged 5 to 14 receive 
any form of special help responsive to their linguistic need. 
Moreover, few Hispanic children with limited-English profi- 
ciency (only about 10 percent in 1981) are placed in bilingual 
programs. In 1980-81, nearly 25 percent of all public school 
teachers had students with limited-English proficiency in 
their classes, but only 3.2% had the academic preparation or 
language skills to instruct them. 

The School Reform Movement 

The current school reform movement has led to increased 
graduation standards in virtually every state. Although 
research on effective schools indicates that schools with high 
expectations encourage students to work harder and stay in 
school, the requirements which demand that all students 
adapt to more singular demands may increase the pressure 
to drop out. The Increased standards imposed by states are 
designed to ensure that students undertake a tougher core 
curriculum with fewer electives, that there are stricter poli- 
cies on attendance and the use of school time, that promotion 
be a direct result of adequate performance, and that students 
take achievement tests at major points of transition. 

Figures gathered by Education Week indicate that between 
Februaiy 1983 and February 1985, 43 states raised their high 
school graduativ^n requirements. Between Februaiy 1984 and 
February 1985, 15 states introduced exit tests for high school 
graduation and 37 states introduced statewide assessments, 
eight of which tied the assessments to "promotional gates." 
"The fear of many educators who deal with at-risk students 
is that these new demands for competency are like asking a 
high Jumper who cannot cross a four-foot bar to Jump a six- 
foot bar instead" said one conference participant. These 
demands to "Jump higher" are made worse when the failure 
to do so closes down certain options, as in the case of most 
states which do not provide effective remedial programs or 
counseling for those who will need much more assistance. 
Only a few states — most notably South Carolina — have built 
in substantial remedial programs as an integral part of their 
reform efforts. 

erJc 
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The criticisms and fears about the Impact of the school 
reform efforts have focused attention on what works and does 
not work with school dropouts. Some observers arc con- 
cerned that the movement to adopt a stronger academic core 
curriculum overemphasizes academic abilities and talents to 
the exclusion of others. They also are worried that a return 
to the "new basics" will subject students who are chronic 
failures to demands that afford them little chance of success. 

The Increase in required college preparatory courses dras- 
tically reduces the number of hours for studying what may 
be more appropriate for those students who are not college 
bound. Similarly, some educators expressed concern that 
statewide requirements that limit participation in extracur- 
ricular activities to students with at least C averages in aca- 
demic courses will encourage ineligible students to drop out 
because they have lost one of their few incentives to stay in 
school. 

Other concerns expressed by the conference participants 
about the impact of reform Include: 

— Experience shows that black and Hispanic students have 
disproportionately high failure rates on competency tects; 
thus, they will be put at an even greater disadvantage by new 
testing. 

— ^The call for developing teachers who are "subject matter 
specialists" with more tr£iinlng in academic disciplines and 
less in pedagogy could hurt at-risk students who respond 
better to educators broadly educated tu consider the "whole 
chUd. ' 

— New requirements that stipulate the school day must be 
used only for academic programs create course scheduling 
problems for off-premises and work experience programs that 
benefit at-risk students; these students may not be able to 
meet obligations to family. Jobs, and school. 

Yet, these very points about "more appropriate vocational" 
courses and the loss of extracun lcular activities is opposed 
by others who say that stressing vocational courses to the 
exclusion of academic attainment excuses schools from set- 
ting high standards and pushing "at-risk" students to do 
well. Many urban school superintendents have reacted this 
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way. saying that students at risk can do more, must be pushed 
to do more, and that letting at-risk students take an easy 
path Is consigning them to a future of dependency. While It 
may be easy for the general public to agree with this approach 
because It does not affect them or their children , the solutions 
are more complex and will ultimately affect us all. This group 
would argue that continuing special programs, alternative 
programs and alternative schools are not the answer In the 
long run. More must be done In the early years to build stu- 
dents* confidence and establish a good early foundation for 
school and learning. Special programs, as research has shown, 
fragment the school and the currlculimi and may limit options 
for particular groups of students. 

Others argue that testing, when used appropriately, can 
provide schools and students with good measures of where 
they are and Identify how to help them. Educators need to be 
concerned about the "whole chUd," but a school's main 
responsibility Is the child's InteUectual growth. The broader 
community must be engaged In the school debate and develop 
support for students who have family and financial obliga- 
tions, or who have problems which Inhibit their learning. 

Finance 

Before the cost of the education reform movement even 
entered the picture, American society was still trying to cope 
with an unfinished equity agenda. The related financial Issues 
were traditional— per pupil expenditures, teachers* salaries, 
and differing abilities of communities to tax for education. 
Rural schools often have Inadequate numbers of teachers and 
administrators, lack up-to-date Instructional materials, and 
operate In substandard facilities; many are unable to provide 
adequate transition for their students from school-to-work 
because of limited opportunities In tlielr communities— a 
factor that particularly Inhibits career opportvmltles for 
females. Urban schools have high poverty rates, high Inci- 
dences of Juvenile crime and teenage pregnancy and a greater 
need for early Intervention and remedial programs. 

New York City, for example, educates almost one-half of the 
state's handicapped pupils, more than three-fourths of the 
students with limited-English proficiency, and one-half of the 
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students with basic educaticnal needs. More than one-fourth 
of the City's children are supported by public assistance, one- 
third live in single-parent families, and well over one-half of 
the mothers of school-age children work. Minorities are the 
majority in the school-age population. 

These circumstances are not considered in current edu- 
cation reform plans (with a few exceptions). The reform agenda 
focuses on "excellence," with more attention to such costs as 
teacher incentive pay plans, staff development, additional 
academic requirements and staff evaluation (the Texas com- 
petency test for teachers and administrators given in March 
1986, for example, cost more than $4 million, not including 
what local school districts contributed in staff time and work- 
shop fees for test preparation). Investing solely in "excellence" 
programs will detract from the unfinished equity agenda, at 
a time when the incidence of poverty-related problems for 
students and schools are increasing. We have yet to solve the 
problem of providing sufficient and flexible funding to both 
urban and rural school districts where resources are needed 
desperately. In addition, large urban districts that depended 
on federal funding to help with the problems created by deseg- 
regation lost millions of dollars in the early 1980s when that 
aid was folded into the Chapter 2 block grant. 

TUdng Retpontibility 

Research indicates that dropouts have a limited sense of 
control over their lives and future. They tend to look to oth- 
ers — parents, teachers, friends— to help make their deci- 
sions. In many ways, this may be a rational response to many 
of the problems around them. Similarly, schools often have 
dealt with dropouts in a like manner, yielding their respon- 
sibility to the many external forces which affect at-risk stu- 
dents: family problems, poverty, lack of motivation, and lack 
of adequate funding. 

While it is too harsh to say that most schools have ^nored 
students who drop out or who are at risk of dropping out. It 
would be hard to find an aggressive, system-wide anti-drop- 
out strategy which has been in place for many years. At u 
time when schools, particularly urban schools, have been 
under fire and losing students to suburban and private schools, 
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there is a tendency to avoid talking about negative aspects of 
schooling and, instead, to draw attention to more positive 
aspects. Moreover, schools sometimes take the attitude that 
"if they don't want us, we don't want them," and do not 
provide incentives or programs to encourage dropouts to return 
to school. 

We do know enough about why students drop out of school 
to help educators understand and deal with the connection 
between schooling and a student's decision to leave. The early 
signs include low test scores, particularly in reading; low 
grades; no feeling of competence in any subject; low atten- 
dance; and retention in a grade. The single best predictor of 
a potential dropout is that a student is held back before the 
eighth grade. Warning signs in high school include low grades, 
failed courses and low attendance. Other good predictors of 
potential dropouts are low academic self-concept, little sense 
of control over the academic environment, lack of "connect- 
edness" with the school through extracurricular activities or 
a personal identification with a teacher or other adult, and 
lack of belief that the effort to graduate wlU be beneficial. 

Educators at the conference said, "Like it or not, if the 
dropout problem is ever to be solved, schools must take a 
leadership role." Less than one percent of the youth in need 
of assistance is currently in programs such as those described 
in the next section. Schools are the only option. Schools have 
great resources at their disposal, are the institution that 
deals with the lifespan of youth, and exist in every commu- 
nity. 
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'*No tingle approach will work for all youth 
who drop out.** 



Programa for Students Still in School 

Among the most successful methods of dealing with at-risk 
students are alternative education programs that place stu- 
dents in different environments, sometimes within their reg- 
ular schools. 

According to Gary Wehlage of the University of Wisconsin/ 
Madison, an analysis of successful alternative programs indi- 
cates that all have the foUowlng characteristics: 

1 . Small size. The pi ograms serve between 25 to 60 students 
and employ two to six faculty. 

2. Program autonomy. Each program has its own name, 
space and facilities, and is operated by a small group of teach- 
ers who axe given authority and responsibility to deal with 
problems in their own way. 

3. A committed teaching force. There is optimism that even 
those who have failed and become hostile can be turned around. 
Teachers have high expectations for students and are profes- 
sionally accountable for their success. They take on extended 
roles of teacher, counselor, parent, and advocate and deal 
with problems of the whole student, including those at home. 
They work weU with each other. 

4. Nontraditional curricula. An individualized approach in 
subjects like math and writing is essential. Cooperative learn- 
ing components reinforce interdependence. Students start 
at their own level. Teachers use "real-life" examples and prob- 
lems wherever possible. 
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5. Experiential education. Students are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in programs that link them to the external commu- 
nity, such as working indaycare centers euid nursing homes, 
tutoring younger students, or working on construction crews 
to revitalize urban housing. These erperiences give students 
a greater senst of purpose, orient theni to the broader world 
outside of jchool. and give them a motivation to work and 
learn. 

6 . Positive atmosphere and supportive peer culture . There 
is a "family atmosphere" among students. They are suppor- 
tive of each other and work out problems together. Students 
leam that rules are in their own interest. 

Although Wehlage's criteria are derived from programs 
operating only in Wisconsin, other research on alternative 
programs in a variety of settings supports his conclusions. 

Research conducted by Eileen Foley and Susan B. 
McConnaughy with 300 students at eight alternative high 
schools in New York City indicates that the alternative pro- 
grams were effective in raising credits earned by students by 
60 percent and in cutting absences by 40 percent. While these 
programs have not had a wide Impact on reducing the city's 
overall dropout rate, they do provide a direction for the future. 
Over the past two years, the state and city collectively have 
spent $55 million to address the problem. (New York City has 
an assistant superintendent specifically for dropout preven- 
tion.) 

A prototypical example of an alternative educational pro- 
gram with considerable potential for preventing school delin- 
quency and dropouts is Project PATHE, operated in seven 
secondary schools in Charleston, S.C., between 1980 and 
1983. 

Designed to prove the efficacy of school organizational change 
and individualized treatment, Project PATHE attempted to 
create a system for shared decision-making among commu- 
nity agencies, students, teachers, administrators, £ind par- 
ents in managing the schools while carrying out an intensive 
program of academic and counseling services for students at 
risk. The shared governance worked. However, the direct- 
service phase had only uneven success. It was marginally 
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effective for younger students who did receive stronger ser- 
vices, and ineffective for older» high school-age participants. 

There is other evidence, however, that the individualized 
service approach has potential at the secondary-school level. 
The Washington-Dix Street Academy in Washington. D.C. is 
a model alternative program for dropouts and underachiev- 
ers. Established in 1972 by the Washington Urban League, 
as part of a national project, it was phased completely into 
the D.C. public school system in 1975. The program is pat- 
terned after the "street academies" which sprang up in New 
York City in the 1960s. These were small, informal schools 
for dropouts and alienated youth established in church base- 
ments and storefronts near t isy streets. They were partially 
staffed by young "street workers" from the community, who 
recruited, counseled, and tutored students. Because of bud- 
get cuts, tlie D.C. schools' program exists now wlthoui the 
aid of "street workers." Enrollment is voluntary. The pro- 
gram, which graduates about 35 students per year, provides 
individualized instruction in small classes where teachers 
have a close relationship with students. Th Academy also 
gives students the opportunity to gain credit through com- 
munity service in hospitals, daycare centers, recreation cen- 
ters, and government agencies. About two-thirds of the stu- 
dents in the program are young women, ne2U"ly half of whom 
are mothers. 

Other school-based model programs aimed at students still 
in school Include: 

—The Summer Training and Education Program, a three- 
year demonstration project, launched by The Corporation for 
Public-Private Ventures of Philadelphia with support from 
the Ford Foundation. It gives 1.500 14-year-olds who failed 
a grade or read below grade level a chance to catch up with 
academic work during the summer months while earning 
money in a summer Job and learning about family planning. 

The project is targeted at young teens as they are about to 
make the difficult translMon from Junior to senior high school. 
The program is designed to improve literacy in reading and 
mathematics, increase high school completion rates, and 
reduce teenage pregnancy. The project has four key compo- 
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nents: remediation through self-paced, competency-based 
instruction ; a life-planning program, with information on sex 
education and pregnancy and their effect on employment, 
summer Jobs in maintenance, clerical, food service and rec- 
reational work; and in-school foUow-up to monitor students 
and the success of the program in meeting its goals, 

—A Youth Tutoring Project in San Antonio. Texas provides 
Hispanic students who need money to assist their families 
with eight hours of employment a week. Their Job— to help 
third graders with their school work. The program has led to 
a reduction in absenteeism, improved scores on basic skills 
tests, and improved self-concept of students involved. 

—The Postsecondary Planning Program in Dade County, 
Florida is a curriculum and counseling program that fami- 
liarizes students with careers. It uses computer labs and in- 
class activities, including mock employment situations and 
career exploration study projects, to give students motivation 
for learning. It begins in elementary school. Before the pro- 
gram was Introduced In 1980. the dropout rate in Dade County 
averaged 20.4 percent. After the first year of operation, the 
dropout rate declined to 1 7.6 percent and in 1 982-83 the rate 
was 15 percent. According to program personnel, not only 
have dropout rates declined, but Job placement rates have 
Increased significantly. 

—Atlanta's Adopt-A-Student Program uses volunteers from 
the city's Merit Employment Association, a group of 40 local 
businesses, to provide students in the lowest quartile of their 
high school class with a role model on a one-to-one basis. The 
program includes seminars and workshops to aid high school 
students in developing and improving their Job awareness. 
Job preparation, and Job aspirations, as well as life-coping 
skills. 

—Los Angeles Unified School District Dropout Recovery Pre- 
vention Program, funded at $1 million. !s now being piloted 
in 21 schools (divided evenly between high schools. Junior 
high schools, and elementary schools). It provides additional 
staff members to work exclusively on identifying potential 
dropouts and providing them with counseling, tutoring, and 
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psychological help where appropriate. The staff also tries to 
locate students who already have dropped out and to encour- 
age them to return, 

—The Cities in Schools Projects primary characteristic is its 
basis in a local coalition of leadership involving the mayor's 
office, school system, business community and public and 
private social service agencies. This model promotes the 
increased effectiveness of service personnel and educators for 
at-risk students and families by placing public and private 
support services, including counseling, health, recreation, 
financial, legal and employment aid, in the schools. The pro- 
gram was first initiated in Atlanta and Indianapolis in 1974. 
but has been replicated in Houston, New York City, Bethle- 
hem (Pa.)» Los Angeles, the District of Columbia, and West 
Palm Beach. 

—The Center Jor Population and Family Health has devel- 
oped a comprehensive school-based health and support ser- 
vices program for disadvantaged Junior high school students; 
pregnancy prevention is its major focus. The model develops 
a scenario for disadvantaged youth that reflects much of what 
more advantaged children have as a norm. The specific objec- 
tives of the program are to develop and implement compre- 
hensive health services; develop and implement complemen- 
tary support services; and design evaluation methodologies 
to monitor and assess program outcomes. 

Programt for Out-of-School Youth 

The nation's job-training system, a patchwork of public 
and privately sponsored programs aimed at improving the 
literacy and skiU levels of youth so that they are ready to enter 
the world of work, plays an important role in helping students 
who have already left school find their way to productive 
employment. 

For one thing, students who leave school often do not feel 
comfortable about getting involved in a program operated by 
schools, observers note. 

Programs that are sponsored by districts that provide both 
the incentive of a job and school-based remediation do not 
meet the overwhelming needs of dropouts, who often are 
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Independent, have themselves and families to support, and 
need more hours of work and training than the programs 
can provide. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) has managed and studied six national demonstra- 
tions to improve the employability of a variety of people in 
over 60 sites across the country. These demonstrations have 
included Supported Work, Supported Work Youth Variation. 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), Compre- 
hensive Opportunities Project (COP), Project Redirection, and 
the Cleveland Work Incentive Program. MDRC's findings both 
help correct inaccurate assumptions and identify useful 
directions for model programs. The findings, cited below, are 
helpful as we try to identify fruitful policy directions for school 
dropouts. 

1 . No sln^e appioach will work for all dlMdvantaged youth. 

Because they are dealing with multiple problems at the same 
time, programs must be carefully designed and targeted. For 
example, moving seriously at-risk 17-to 20-year-old school 
dropouts immediately into a relatively short-term supported 
work program did not improve post-program behavior. Add- 
ing remediation and skills training to the work experience 
Increased the effectiveness of the program. Further, indivi- 
dualizing the assessment and skill training focused on par- 
ticular needs. Programs for pregnant teens and teenage 
mothers also need to have access to a wide range of services, 
including educational counseling and referral, employability 
training and job counseling, binh control education, referral 
to health services, instruction in parenting, personal coun- 
seling, life management education, recreational activities, 
and child care for those returning to school. 

2 . Meaningful work experience can complement schooling 
for disadvantaged youth. But, participants have to receive 
adequate basic education and employers have to establish 
school standards for youth to meet. Demonstrations con- 
ducted indicate that many issues need to be resolved in this 
area, including defining and enforcing school attendance 
and performance standards. Furthermore, schools were 
ineffective in recruiting students who had dropped out and 
did little to create curricula which met the needs of out of 
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school youth, "Programs which provided academic credit 
for work experience did little to enhance students' basic 
skills and appeared to be of questionable value, " the MDRC 
research says, 

3. Dropout prefer to return to alternative programs or 
other educational options such as GBD programs. These 
findings also reinforce tl*at schools or other educational insti- 
tutions need to be able to provide options and support ser- 
vices. 

4. The private sector has a role to play, although iU par- 
ticipation in providing hiring programs was highly sensitive 
to sise of subsidy at the beginning of involvement. Retail 
trades, new enterprises, and service industries were the most 
easily recruited participants. 

The foUowlng summarizes the demonstrations studied by 
MDRC: 

Supported Work provides a highly structured work expe- 
rience program which gives individuals with severe employ- 
ment problems a chance to work in a real Job under condi- 
tions of graduated demands, close supervision and peer sup- 
port. This program was helpful to youth but did not drasticalty 
change their post-program behavior. 

Supported Work Youth Variation continues the Supported 
Work premise that work experience in a real job is important 
to future employment success and adds educational reme- 
diation and skiUs training, as weU as other features cL ^ely 
tailored to the needs of youth dropouts. 

The youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP), the 
country's first guaranteed jobs program for low-income youth 
funded under the federal Comprehensive Employment and 
Trainipg Act, wzz available to all eligible youths in 17 dem- 
onstration areas from 1978 through 1981, The progrejm linked 
work experience with school by requiring participants to be 
enrolled in school and to meet attendance and performance 
standards. Overall, 76,000 youths worked in jobs, many sup- 
ported by the private sector, A final analysis of the program 
indicates that the entitlement's part-time, minimum-wage job 
offer did not prove sufficient draw many dropouts back 
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Into the school system or to keep them there once they returned. 
However, for the In-school youths who would have otherwise 
been unemployed, the Job offer had the potential to enhance 
their future labor-market success. 

The Comprehensive Opportunities Project (COP) was an 
outgrowtli of YIEPP and attempted to develop an Irmovatlve, 
tightly structured curriculum designed around measurable 
standards. During 1980-82, COP Identified and defined spe- 
cific educational and employment competencies and laid out 
the necessary steps for youths to attain them. 

Project Redirection alms at helping a group burdened by 
multiple disadvantages: pregnant teenagers and teenage 
mothers with poverty-level family incomes, almost half of whom 
are school dropouts. Begun in 1980 in five sites and recently 
expanded to seven more, the prograun guides each participant 
according to an individualized service plan and provides com- 
prehensive services such as educational placement In regular 
public schools, alternative GED programs, on-site tutoring, 
employabilif' developmeni activities, placement in summer 
youth employment programs, ajid Job search assistance. 
Bqrond that, programs offer maternal and child health care; 
family planning: parenting skills; general life skills, such as 
balancing checkbooks and using want ads; help in chliJ care 
arrangements; peer group sessions; and counseling. Adult 
women from the community are volunteers w.io serve as role 
modeJs and counselors. 

Based on the findings of youth demonstrations, other model 
programs have been designed to take advantage of new 
knowledge. Two such model programs were discussed at the 
conference. The Center /or Employment Training In San 
Jose, OA, helps 4.000 poor people per ycai gain basic skills 
through a combined work/learning program. Classes take 
place in an industrial-model classroom that stresses self-paced 
3 nd task-oriented learning aimed at providing the skills needed 
to cRiiy out the position in which they have been placed. 
Students work immediately toward a vocational objective in 
a heterogeneous group where they can see others with differ- 
ent learning problems succeed. Teaching is done in a team 
approach. 
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Remediation and Training Institute Program, In contrast 
to the combined work/leamlng program of the Center for 
Employment Training, this program stresses basic skills and 
provides job counseling at a later point. The institutes are 
neighborhood remediation and training programs for stu- 
dents of all ages and abilities— one-third of participants are 
dropouts, one-third axe students In primary grades th-ough 
high-school, and one-third are graduates needing to in^yrove 
skills. The programs operate In public schools, in alternative 
schools, and in neighborhood centers and provide self-paced 
instruction In academic competencies and life skills, e.g. pay- 
ing bills, balancing a checkbook. The program has a 90-day 
foUow-up and an evaluation component which nonitors a 
randomJy selected 10 percent sample of past participants. 

Another federal program, the Job Corps, has been highly 
successful In providing remedial skills instruction and train- 
ing to approximately 78.000 disadvantaged youths between 
the ages of 18 and 21. most of whom are dropouts.. Funded 
by the federal government at $600 million in fiscal 1985. the 
program provides an intensive residential education and work 
program that is almost military in structure. The residency 
program removes students f;om the community, reduces 
negative peer pressure, and helps keep problem students out 
of trouble. 

Other resources can be helpful in planning a comprehen- 
sive community strategy to reduce the impact of dropping 
out. The federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), funded 
at $3.6 billion, is the single largest feder?' program designed 
to help, through training and other services, economically 
disadvantaged individuals secure employment. Some 40 per- 
cent of the JTPA money must be spent on youth between tlie 
ages of 16 to 21. However, an independent evaluation of JTPA. 
by Grinker-Walker and Associates and MDRC. Inc.. found 
that 80 percent of the JTPA sites were not meeting the legal 
requirement to spend 40 percent of their funds on youth, 
and only 10 percent had established specific programs tar- 
geted at youth. 

The current Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act. 
funded at $969 million, also provides vocational options for 
students, supporting cooperative education programs for non- 
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coUege bound students, among many Initiatives for special 
needs students. About half a student's time In the cooperative 
programs must be spent In class and half on the Job. Pro- 
grams may Include contracts among youth, school and 
employer; Job-readiness training; matching of academic pro- 
grams, aptitude, Interest, and employment experience; net- 
works of employers prepared to hire work/study graduates; 
and special services. 
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**Plnt . . . begin with the conviction that 
helping at-risk jrouth it a mi^or social prior- 
ity, that action must be immediate and with 
a fervor that resembles a campaign." 



In many crucial ways, at-risk or "disconnected" youth are 
connected to American society. Yet. they personally may be 
Invisible to the vast majority of Americans who are "making 
it" and whose standard of living, on the surface, seems little 
affected by those youngsters who are not making it. or may 
not. 

The demographics and economics of the problem of at-risk 
youth make it impossible to ignore the dependencies that 
exist— of the larger society on the productivity and weU-belng 
of those tempted to end their schooling, and of potential 
dropouts and those who already have left school, on the will- 
ingness and ability of the larger society to help them with 
problems largely out of their control. 

This report has documented the social costs — to society 
and individuals — of those who drop out. It has analyzed the 
economic consequences in the future, when both the pro- 
ductivity (and competitive ability) of the country and the 
standard of living for the older population will depend greatly 
on the investment society makes in at-risk youth. It has pro- 
vided data on who drops out and why. It has pointed out 
research that provides a basic understanding of the at-risk 
youth problem and programs that seem to be succeeding at 
solving the problem. 

From all of these discussions, do there seem to be some 
general policies and strategies that should be considered by 
policymakers? The conference report suggests at least three. 
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A Campaign 

First, for whatever reason — self-serving or altruistic — pol- 
icymaking should begin with the conviction that helping at- 
risk youth is a major social priority, that action must be 
immediate and with a fervor that resembles a campaign. To 
delay— until the definitive study or a set of recommendations 
surfaces — condemns thousands of young people to an unpro- 
ductive life and society to a costly expense from neglect. In 
school districts the size of Boston or San Francisco, one 
researcher h?? pointed out, students are leaving high schools 
at the rate of 20 a week. The time it takes for one more report 
or a series of meetings to explore the issue is time stolen, 
perhaps irretrievably, from young people's lives. 

There is a strong role, in focusing national attention on 
the problem, for the "bully pulpit"«-to both educate the pub- 
lic about the severity of the problem and to encourage young 
people to stay in school. Young people might listen more 
carefully if the message were tailored to what they want to 
hear— that society cares about their full participation, and 
not just their economic worth. 

Further, the Advertising Council and other national groups, 
as well as public agencies, could be enlisted to create a "cam- 
paign" environment that would, at least, establish in the 
public's mind that this is an important matter to consider, 
A model exists. The Children's Defense Fund has enlisted the 
help of well-known advertising, public relations and media 
experts to develop a campaign against unwanted teenage 
pregnancies, with the initial target being adults who have 
influence over the decisions made by young people. 

Data 

Another general strategy would be to systematically collect 
the information necessary to evaluate the problem and solu- 
tions for it— at local, state and national levels. The priorities 
could be: 

• To establish common definitions, at all levels of govern- 
ment, for those who drop out of school. 

• To develop long-range plans for data collection so that 
information in the future will be comparable, consistent and 
useful for policy planning. 
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• To develop a more complete data base on the causes of 
the dropout problem, with enough specificity that policymak- 
ers, in any given community or state. wiU be able to look at 
the data and know that it is applicable. For example, at what 
grade level does the dropout problem emerge? What percent- 
age of at-risk students are working part-time and how many 
hours? When did academic problems of the dropouts begin 
to show up in records? 

• To determine what interventions work. Again, specificity 
would be important to policymaking. There a'-e sub-groups 
of dropouts — those who leave for academic, economic or fam- 
ily reasons, or a combination. What interventions work with 
which subgroup? For how long? Major data gaps exist. For 
example . research presented at the conference indicated both 
that vocational programs help keep at-risk students in school 
and that the highest dropout rates are in vocational pro- 
grams. Or. class size seems to be dismissed as a factor in 
causing dropouts, but there seems to be no definitive research 
on the impact of school size and structure on at-risk youth. 

• To establish cost analyses of the dropout problem at all 
levels and of particular intervention strategies. 

Coordination 

**Someone" needs to be in charge of an all-out effort to 
reduce the number of school dropouts. Not only would spec- 
ified leadership give the problem a high priority, but a locus 
of action is needed because young people drop out of school 
usually for a number of interacting reasons, not a single one. 
and it wiU take a coordinated effort to help them. 

At federal, state and local levels, an agency, task force or 
other group, with authority to conduct research and bring 
diverse resources together, should be given responsibility for 
recommendations, financing, action and evaluation. 

For example, some of the successful school-based health 
clinics demonstrate that co-mingling of federal, local educa- 
tion, foundation, and business funding can develop viable 
dropout prevention programs. Yet, their sponsors often have 
to work unnecessarily hard and "break rules" in order to 
obtain the flexibility needed. Building such cooperation and 
trust might require financial incentives. 
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In addition to these general strategies, the conference dis- 
cussions and reviewers indicated efforts that different levels 
of policymaking could take. 

Federal 

When federal government programs focused specifically on 
the problems of dropouts, they provided limited data on suc- 
cessful models. Section 807 of Title VIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act funded dropout prevention 
projects. Of the 10 originally funded, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reported a 45 percent reduction in the number of 
dropouts over a three-year period. Their strategies included 
many now found in currently operated successful pro- 
grams — alternative schools or learning centers, work-study 
programs, special academic programs, individualized 
instruction, strengthened guidance and counseling, com- 
munity liaisons, teacher-student "buddy" systems and 
employment of parents of students who might drop out. This 
program was folded into the Chapter 2 block grant. It might 
be useful to now conduct foUow-up research -O determine 
how many projects stiU exist, how have they changed, their 
long-term success rate. etc. 

Currently, there are school dropout-prevention measures 
before the House and Senate with two major themes— the 
collection of adequate, comparable data; and an emphasis on 
local design of dropout prevention programs. 

Further action at the federal level might: 

♦ Set the standards and provide the initiatives for data 
coUection beyond Just counting at-risk youth. A research 
priority should be on the components of successful — and 
unsuccessful— strategies to prevent dropouts and to encour- 
age "drop-ins." The federal level could fund more sophisti- 
cated pilot projects that build on research already gathered, 
such as the use of an "education chit" with which a young 
person. 16 or older, could "purchase" the education environ- 
ment that best suits him or her. Further, federal research 
should include studies on issues such as national trends in 
the awarding of General Educational Development Certifi- 
cates, topics which states or communities are not weU equipped 
to handle. 4 , x 
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• Set the standau-ds on making collaboration among agen- 
cies/programs feasible and flexible and provide incentives for 
those standards to be incorporated down the line. If inter- 
agency structures exist at the federal level to help at-risk 
youth — such as collaboration among labor, education, health 
and human services agencies — state and local levels would 
be encouraged to tailor their policies and activities toward 
collaboration. 

♦ Study existing programs to see how they are targeted at 
at-risk youth and improve the targeting. This may involve 
legislative changes, for example, that would specify dropout 
prevention as a priority for Chapter 2 or target Chapter 1 
funds at the grade levels where research indicates young 
people become at risk. 



States 

Some of the same priorities that should exist at the federal 
level also would be true of states— uniform data collection, 
agency coordination, selection of model policies/programs. 
However, there are some unique functions for state leader- 
ship: 

♦ Establish a focus of leadership. This could be a state task 
force, an "every student will succeed" committee or some such 
group empowered to make dropout prevention a high priority 
and to evaluate efforts. 

♦ Assess and adjust finance formulas to make sure, for 
equity purposes, that schools with high dropout rates have 
the resources they need. 

♦ Provide incentives for interagency coordination that 
include economic development initiatives. 

♦ Provide incentives to schools/school districts willing to 
address dropout prevention with research-based strategies 
geaxtd toward long-term improvements (not "Bandaids"). 
Establish ways to recognize successful efforts. 

♦ Assure that Job training and higher education resources 
are included in both short-term and long-term strategies. 
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Local 

In general, civic leadership — elected officials, business 
leaders, church leaders, and others within the power struc- 
ture of local communities — could recognize the problem of 
at-risk youth and establish a coordinated effort, similar to a 
task force at the state level. Its role could include collecting 
data, informing the public, establishing priorities, seeking 
collaboration, and evaluating and reporting on progress. 

Yet, the major player at the local level, as well as at the state 
and national levels, will be the education system and its lead- 
ership. While the best dropout prevention and re-entry pro- 
grams should be tailored to community needs, resources and 
vision, there are components which rese2U"ch and experience 
indicate could be considered by local planners: 

• Data collection. With computer technology, school dis- 
tricts can keep reliable, current information on student 
enrollments, dropouts, re-entries, enrollments in other pro- 
grams (e.g. job training, private schools). Further, cumula- 
tive information on each student can be computerized. With 
commitment and organization, a school system can develop 
a data base that will not allow a student to "fall through the 
cracks." 

• Staff training. Effective school research consistently points 
to the importance of high expectations for each child on the 
part of teachers. Further, the reseaioh and programs men- 
tioned in this document refer to the important counseling 
role of teachers, administrators and other adults within the 
school. School districts could offer incentives (or provide 
mandates) to teachers to become better trained in working 
with at-risk youth and to improve their counseling skills. 
Also, these attributes could be taken into account when hir- 
ing staff for schools where increased numbers of at-risk youth 
axe enrolled. 

• Esu-ly childhood education. The schools could use their 
resources, or expand upon them, to focus on the develop- 
mental needs of young children, including adult education 
for the parents of young children. The schools could adopt 
the goal that every child experience success in the primary 
grades, through constant evaluation and immediate inter- 
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vention when necessary. Retention could be considered the 
"worst possible" solution. If junior/middle schools appear to 
be the level at which at-risk begins, resources for those grades 
could be increased. 

• Expansion of in-school services. These could include such 
strategies as day care for infeuits of teenage mothers, extended 
day programs for working families, school-based health clin- 
ics for older students. While these may not seem to be "edu- 
cational" functions, they meet needs which might inhibit 
students from participating fully in school. School-building 
leadership would need to accept this commitment and know 
how to develop coUaborative relationships within the school 
community. 

• Flexible in-school organization. Depending on research 
analyses and local resources, schools could examine their 
structures to see how they could be changed to meet the needs 
of a^-risk youth. This could be, for example, schools-within- 
schools, night classes, or adult teams to work with at-risk 
youth. 

• Alternative environments for students who need them. 
In some school districts there may be a permanent need for 
totaUy non-traditional school settings; in others, these could 
be a transition phase until schools are better able to offer 
early intervention £uid extensive counseling. 

• Give every at-risk student a reason to stay in school, 
working from the premise that the educational resources 
should be used to help individual students broaden their 
options, no matter how much flexibility that requires. The 
staff should emphasize career expectations early, making sure 
that they are not stereotyped (for example, research shows 
that ral schools in poverty areas convey very low career 
expectations to female students). Schools could provide men- 
tors — a "community of beli'*vers," as one participant sug- 
gested — to assure that every student has at least one adult 
advocate. Schools could become the broker for job training 
opportunities £uid higher education contacts, with appropri- 
ate recordkeeping and evaluation on each student. 

• Institute avenues for easy, non-stigmatized re-entry of 
dropouts to school. Age and family responsibilities should be 
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considered in developing individualized education plans for 
these students. 

• Follow-up. School personnel, at the building and central 
office level, should collect follow-up data on students who 
have dropped out or plan to, those who have re-entered and 
former at-risk students who have graduate*^ The emphasis 
should be on using the information to improve the school 
program. 

Higher Education 

As with business, the military and other sectors of society, 
higher education has a self-interest in making sure that all 
students reach their potential. The shrinking youth cohort 
also means a shrinking enrollment pool for higher education 
campuses. Further, colleges and univerfi» lies already are con- 
cerned that minority enrollments have dropped, percentage- 
wise, from a peak in the late 1970s. This is especially true in 
graduate programs, which produce the role models which 
future generations need to encourage them. 

Higher education institutions could have an impact on 
reducing the number of at-risk youth by: 

• Improving teacher training programs so that future 
teachers and those returning for training have opportunities 
to learn how to deal with at-risk students, emphasizing effec- 
tive teaching strategies, knowledge about intervention tech- 
niques, and counseling roles. 

• Organizing interdisciplinary resources to help schools 
and their staffs work with at-risk students, such as designing 
staff development programs that incorporate resources from 
sociology, psychology and health fields. 

• Developing counseling programs within ichools with large 
at-risk student populations that could offer such services as 
college visits, summer programs and mentor relationships 
between faculty and students. 

• Expanding the role of community/technical coUefes in 
Job training tied to remedial academic programs. 

These strategies imply, as this section began, that reducing 
the at-risk student population is indeed "Everybody's Prob- 
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lem," It must be a high public priority and the responsibility 
of all those in a position to influence policy or implement 
programs. And that the business of schooling for at-risk youth 
cannot be conducted "as usual," 

It is essential, commented Atlanta Superintendent Alonzo 
Crim. that everyone understand these students "perceive 
schooling differently and that such perceptions" affect them 
in different ways. Policymakers should accept that challenge. 
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Center for Education Resean 'i, 1984. 

Prograjnt for StudenU Still in School 

Project PATHE. operated in seven secondary schools in 
Charleston, South Carolina between 1980 and 1983. 

Washington Dlx Street Academy, established in 1972 under 
the V/ashlngton Urban League, and phased into the D.C. 
Public School Systems in 1980. Contact: Dennis Jackson, 
'^-Ircipal, Sth Street and Brentwood Parkway, N.E. Wash- 
uigton, D.C. 20002, 202/'^24-4562. 

The Summer Training and Education Program. Contact: 
Michael A. Ballin, President, Public/Private Ventures, 399 
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Market Street, Third Floor, Philadelphia, PA 29206; 215/ 
592-9099. 

A Youth Tutoring Project. Contact: Blandina Ramirez, Direc- 
tor of Development, Intercultural Development Research 
Association, 5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Anto- 
nio, TX 78228; 512/684-8180. 

The Post Secondary Planning Program. Contact: Judith Stein, 
Director of Ceireer Education, Dade County Public Schools, 
1450 NE Second Avenue, Miami, FL 32132; 305/376-1 761 . 

Adopt-A-Student Program. Contact: Dr. Claude George, Spe- 
cial Consullant to the Superintendent, Atlanta Public 
Schools; 404/522-3174. 

Los Angeles Unified School District Dropout Recovery Preven- 
tion Program. Contact: Peter Martinez, 450 N. Grand Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, CA 90012; 213/625-6444. 

Cities in Schools Project. Contact: 1110 Vermont Avenue, 
Suite 1120, Washington, D.C. 20005; 202/861-0230. 

Center for Population and Family Health. Contact: Judith 
Jones, Assistant Director, 60 Haven Avenue, New York, 
New York 10032; 212/305-6072. 

Programs for Out-of-School Youth 

Youth Entitlement Pilot Project, Job Training Partnership 
Act, Job Corps. Contact: Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
Employment and Training Administration, 200 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Room S 2307, Washington. D.C. 20210; 202/ 
523-6050. 

The Center for En*ployment Training. Contact: Robert John- 
ston, Director of Planning and Evaluation, Center for 
Employment Training, 425 South Market Street, San Jose. 
CA 91526; 408/287-7924. 

Remediation and Training Institute Program. Contact: Rob- 
ert Taggart, President, 1521 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036; 202/667-6091. 

Prcject Redirection, Supported Work, Supported Work Youth 
Variation. Contact: Robert Ivry, Vice President for Oper- 
ations, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 3 
Park Avenue, New York, NY 10016; 212/532-3200. 

Cleveland Private Industry Council, Contact: James Hyman, 
President, 1501 Euclid Avenue, Suite 830, Cleveland, OH 
44115, 216/664-4300. 
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